"Mathilde showed it to me once/' said Gerbier. "Some in-
significant children, and a girl without much expression, but
fresh, gentle, cleancut."

Gerbier stopped again.

"Well?" Jardie asked.

"We received"an S.O.S. from Mathilde," said Gerbier in a
lower voice. "The Germans gave her the choice: Either she would
hand over to them all the important people she knew among us,
or else her daughter would be sent to Poland to a house of prosti-
tution for soldiers returning from the Russian front/*

Gerbier again looked in vain for a cigarette. Jardie stopped
playing with his hair, put his hands flat on his knees and said,

"Such are the data of the problem. I've come to find the
solution."

Gerbier again broke a corner of a card and then of another.

"Mathilde may escape."

Jardie shook his head.

"Do you know anything?" asked Gerbier.

"I know nothing except that she can not escape, and neither
can she kill herself. The Gestapo isn't worried. The girl is answer-
able for everything."

"Mathilde can gain time," said Gerbier without looking at
Jardie.

"How much time?" the latter asked.

Gerbier did not answer. He felt an excruciating need to smoke.

"The mail will never arrive to-night," he said furiously.

"Are you impatient for news of Mathilde or for a cigarette?"
asked Jardie with kindliness.

Gerbier abruptly stood up and burst out,

"When I think of this woman, what she was, what she has
done, and what she has been reduced to ... I can't think any
more. ... I ... Oh, the bastards, the bastards. . , ."

"Not so loud, Gerbier," said Jardie, "the house is uninhabited."
* He took Gerbier gently by the wrist and made him sit down
again.

V

Jean-Frangois felt, rather than saw or heard, the Bison approach.
"Guillaume,"  Jean-Frangois  whispered,  "don't go in right
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